Somerset Marches
cover his retreat, met Wade on the hills above Charmouth
and was surprised to see that his men were marching in good
order. He inquired whether Grey had run away, and Wade
told him it was so. Later on he consulted Colonel Matthews
what he ought to do about Lord Grey and received the
reply, " that there was not a general in Europe that would
have asked such a question but himself/7 Nothing, how-
ever, was done; Grey retained his command and Wade
took the place of Venner who was wounded.
That these disasters must have affected Monmouth's
spirit is obvious, but the frigate had already sailed, there was
no retreat, and the rank and file were full of hope, being thor-
oughly satisfied that when they reached Bristol they would
not only find Monmouth's ship at anchor in the King's Road
in Bristol Channel, but that the city would welcome them,
the men of Gloucester, Wales and Cheshire would join them,
and the Protestant cause would prevail. Indeed, even now
had Monmouth marched rapidly to Bristol with his available
forces and munitions, he might have succeeded in his mission.
But the campaign was not conducted with any energy
or military skill. It drifted along and resolved itself into a
series of useless and purposeless marches through the county
of Somerset, every day that passed giving time to the King's
forces to gather strength and take up favourable positions
to ensure a final victory.
It seems a shame that such an ardent body of men,
ready to sacrifice their lives for a cause, should have been
led by such a pinchbeck general, but the history of warfare,
in the absence of some general of genius, seems generally to
resolve itself into a series of accidents arising out of -and
in the course of the incompetence and inefficiency of the
higher commands. Certainly it was so in the Monmouth
rebellion. Moreover, the initial disasters that I have
narrated did not seem to damp the spirits of the rank and
file, since many of them, of course, only joined the army
after they had happened.